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EPIGRAMMES 


Mex age mfir qui ne grommelle 
En somme qu’encore trés peu 

Aime le joli péle-méle 

D’un ballet turc ou camaieu. 


Ou tout autre, fol et sublime, 

Tour 4 tour comme en méme temps; 
Surtout si vient la pantomime 
S’ébattre en jeux concomitants, 


Jeux de silence et de mystére 
Que la musique rend deja, 

Plus muets et dont l’art va taire 
Mieux le secret, qu’il ne lacha. 


Qu’a Voreille de Colombine, 

Ou de l’indolente Zulmé ; 

Pour l’amant, qu’il se turlupine 
Donc a tort! Puisqu’il est l’aimé! 


La jalousie, un sultan sombre, 

Et piteux sous l’or du caftan, 
Scaramouche tout noir dans l’ombre, 
Ou tel splendide capitan, 


Se déméne parmi les danses 
D’épithalame et de joyeux 
Pourchas légers entre les denses 
Ronds de jupe essorés aux cieux. 


Plaisirs des yeux, plaisirs de téte, 
Qu’un vif orchestre exalte encor, 
Donnez au vieillissant poéte 
L’illusion dans le décor. 
PAUL VERLAINE. 
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MR. WILLIAM SHARP’S POEMS 


R. SHARP received his formal introduction to American 

readers two years ago at the hands of his friend, Mr. 

Thomas A. Janvier, in a graceful preface to “ Flower o’ the 
Vine,” a collected volume of poems. 


“Earth is my vineyard: these grew there,” 


a line from Browning which Mr. Sharp has chosen to inscribe 
in the front of this book, is an index of the character of the 
work, divided as it is into two parts, “Of the North” and 
“Of the South.” “Flower o’ the Vine” is made up, with 
slight addition, of two previously printed works, “ Romantic 
Ballads and Poems of Phantasy,” published by Walter Scott, 
London, 1888, and “ Sospiri di Roma,” printed for the author 
in Rome, 1891. 

The poetry in these two little books is so different, we will 
do well to glance at them separately. In the preface to 
“Romantic Ballads,” written now some six years ago, Mr. 
Sharp said: 

“ That there is a romantic revival imminent in our poetic 
literature, a true awakening of the genuinely romantic senti- 
ment, is my earnest conviction. Many things point to this 
freshly-stirring stream of tendency. Among our younger 
artists there is a quickening of life, of emotion, of passion, 
such as has not animated English art since the days of the 
endeavour of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. . . . In pure 
fiction, the era of romance as opposed to pseudo-realism is 
about to begin, if the tide be not already well on the flow. 
. . . In the ebb and flux of literary sentiment, the story of 
adventure must always have a steadfast place; for the world 
is always youthful to the young, and the young love adven- 
ture and romance even when the chill of a reactionary period 
has touched them with its blight.” 

How well this forecast has been fulfilled, how accurate was 
the writer’s artistic appreciation, the outcome abundantly 
proves. For you will remember that in 1888 Mr. Kipling and 
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his half-dozen compeers, with their half score of followers, 
had not been heard of. Today they are in every book-stall ; 
and sober Realism, with her well-bred theories, must for the 
time being content herself with an inferior place in the public 
regard. We must avoid here, for the present, that inflamma- 
tory topic, the comparative merits of realism and idealism in 
art; I merely point to the admirable insight Mr. William 
Sharp displayed in perceiving the approach of the present 
movement. 

In accordance with this conviction, on the wave of this 
sentiment, the “Romantic Ballads” were written. ‘The 
Weird of Michael Scott,” the longest poem in the book, is a 
finely conceived thing, masterfully executed. It is touched 
with the clammy Coleridgean horror of “The Ancient Mar- 
iner” and “ Christabel,” the soul-shudder which the Germans 
taught us. As its central fancy, the medizval legend of the 
were-wolf lends it throughout a terrible fascination, a fascina- 
tion much too tragic to be called merely morbid or uncanny. 
For the old conception of the were-wolf after all only empha- 
sized that strain in the human blood of which we are so often 
aware when we would gladly 


“ Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


To the hunted imagination, to the self-beset spirit, the thing 
seems a reasonable result of degradation; while to the cold 
and hopeful reason it is the veriest fiction of some distraught 
imagining. This is at once its secret power over us and its 
patent claim to excellence as an artistic subject. 

Scotland is of course the scene of this remarkable ballad. 
A few bold strokes give the local setting: 


“The sound and fury of the waves, 
Upon the rocks, among the caves, 
Boomed inland from the thunderous strand : 
Mayhap the dead heard in their graves 
The tumult fill the hollow land.” 


Oe, st SS 
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And so running through Part I, picking up stanzas here and 
there, we get some notion of the poem and the felicity with 
which the theme has been followed. 


“Upon the Haunted Brae (where none 
Would linger in the noontide sun) 
Michael the Wizard rode apace: 
Wildly he rode where all men shun, 
With madness gleaming on his face. 
* . « * * * * 


* Across the Haunted Brae he fled, 
And mock’d and jeer’d the shuddering dead; 
Wan white the horse that he bestrode.” 


* * * * * * * * 


“ And ever as his race he ran, 
A shade pursued the fleeing man, 
A white and ghastly shade it was; 

‘ Like saut sea-spray across wet san’, 
Or wind abune the moonlit grass ! — 


“¢ Like saut sea-spray it follows me, 
Or wind o’er grass — so fast ’s I flee: 
In vain I shout, and laugh, and call,— 
The thing betwixt me and the sea 
God kens it is my ain lost saul!’ 
+ * # * * * . 


“On, on, by moorland glen and stream, 
Past lonely lochs where ospreys scream, 
Past marshlands where no sound is heard, 
The rider and the white horse gleam, 
And, aye behind, that dreadful third.” 


*~ * * « om * * 


“ But with a shrill, heart-bursten yell 
The white horse stumbled, plunged, and fell, 
And loud a summoning voice arose, 

*Is’t White-Horse Death that rides frae Hell, 
Or Michael Scott that hereby goes?’” 
* + . + + + * 

“ Swift swept the sword within the shade, 
Swift was the flash the blue steel made, 
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Swift was the downward stroke, and rash,— 
But, as though levin-struck, the blade 
Fell splintered earthward with a crash. 


“ With frantic eyes Lord Stair out-peered 

Where Michael Scott laughed loud and jeered : 
‘Forth fare ye now, ye’ve got lang room! 

Ah, by my saul thou’lt dree thy weird! 

Begone, were-wolf, till the day o’ doom!’” 


And then the first part of the ballad is brought to this vivid 
ending : 


“ A shrill scream pierced the lonely place ; 
A dreadful change came o’er the face; 
The head, with bristled hair, hung low; 
Michael the Wizard turned and fled, 
And laughed a mocking laugh of woe. 


“ And through the wood there stole and crept, 
And through the wood there raced and leapt, 
A thing in semblance of a man; 

An awful look its wild eyes kept 
As howling through the night it ran.” 


Not all the poem, however, is after this unmitigated terror- 
dealing kind. There are lighter touches on nature, sweeten- 
ing it now and again, as in the opening of Part III: 


“ All day the curlew wailed and screamed, 
All day the cushat crooned and dreamed, 
All day the sweet muir-wind blew free: 
Beyond the grassy knowes far gleamed 
The splendor of the singing sea. 


“ Above the myriad gorse and broom 
And miles of golden kingcup-bloom 
The larks and yellow-hammers sang.” 


And there are lovely scraps and half-lines, too, scattered 
up and down the pages, as for instance this: 


“star after star 
He watched the skiey spaces fill.” 
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And this, with which we may leave the Wizard: 


“ A long white moonbeam like a blade 
Swept after him where’er he fled.” 


Mr. Sharp, like his countryman, Sir Walter, has a most 
happy knack in the use of proper names. Indeed, it is much 
more than that; or, perhaps, we had better say, as someone 
I believe has said, that such a knack amounts to genius. 
One finds it, not only in “ The Weird of Michael Scott,” but 
also in “Mad Madge o’ Cree,” and in this matchless lyric, 
“ The Coves of Crail”: 


‘‘The moon-white waters wash and leap, 
The dark tide floods the Coves of Crail; 
Sound, sound he lies in dreamless sleep, 
Nor hears the sea-wind wail. 


“ The pale gold of his oozy locks 
Doth hither drift and thither wave; 
His thin hands plash against the rocks, 
His white lips nothing crave. ‘ 


“ Afar away she laughs and sings — 
A song he loved, a wild sea-strain — 
Of how the mermen weave their rings 
Upon the reef-set main. 


“ Sound, sound he lies in dreamless sleep, 
Nor hears the sea-wind wail, 
Though with the tide his white hands creep 
Amid the Coves of Crail.” 


Here Mr. Sharp has come to his highest reach of song, in 
a dirge so simple, so imaginative, so beautiful, so moving, the 
smallest treasury of our classics might well make room for it 
on the same page with that song from “ The Tempest”: 


“ Full fathom five thy father lies.” 


In passing from the well-worn paths of balladry to the less- 
known fields of unrhymed, loose-metred verse, Mr. Sharp 
went a perilous way. “Sospiri di Roma” is an interesting 
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little volume, containing a portrait etched by Mr. Charles 
Holroyd, and printed, if I remember aright, at Tivoli under 
the author’s personal supervision. How shall I describe 
these vague, wandering hints of the Roman atmosphere, way- 
ward and faint as a breath, indeed, yet full of light and color? 
They are impressions, ample entries in a poet’s note-book, 
vivid, accurate, luxuriant, untrammelled. In this irregular 
form of verse Matthew Arnold wrote some of his most char- 
acteristic poems, allowing himself by this means a freer play 
for criticism of life, and losing at the same time that charm 
which he praised as the necessary quality even of prose, the 
charm of “regularity, uniformity, precision, and balance.” 

It is the old dispute, this about freedom and strictness of 
form. One sees it in another sphere of activity, in the relig- 
ious controversy over liturgies and their helpfulness or hin- 
drance to the spiritual life. Omit the form, and you are 
driven to depend on the inspiration of the moment, you must 
be rapt or nothing. Cling to the form, for its beauty’s sake, 
and you come easily to do without elation, or enthusiasm, or 
fire, or whatever one calls that more than self-possession of 
the poets and saints. In the one case we have assured sin- 
cerity, beautiful if it is eminent, offensive if it is not. In the 
other case we have at least the fair and decent image of what 
was once inevitable perfection. The danger of the one is 
vain vulgarity; the danger of the other is dull conceit. 
Geneva is a feminine snare, Rome is a masculine menace. 
The authority of inspiration is a man’s delusion; the insin- 
cerity of formalism is a woman’s paradise. 

Liturgy and ritual are the mnemonics of worship. But 
verse is much more than a mnemonic of poetry. For while 
private and public worship may on occasion be quite as well 
without the set form of word and ceremonial, the poetic feel- 
ing never can attain, even in the mind that conceives it, 
quite its highest, most beautiful and convincing utterance, 
without falling of necessity into rhythm and line. This is the 
thing your detractor of poetry can never understand. He 
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execrates as an antiquated convention what is in reality an 
inescapable law of nature, a psychic force pulling on the 
human heart. Poetry is not a toy, it is a natural phenom- 
enon. 

But I have overshot the mark a little here. The “Sospiri 
di Roma” are not unrhythmical, not unmetrical. And Mr, 
Sharp would be the first to concur with me in what I have 
just said about the necessity of poetic form. In this book 

‘he has not allowed himself the liberty of prose, he has only 

been feeling for a greater freedom of verse. As Arnold 
sought a looser form at times for his criticism of life, Mr. 
Sharp has sought it for his impressions of nature. I quote 
from “A Dream at Ardea”: 


“Not till the purple-hued 
Wings of the twilight 
Waved softly downward 
From the Alban hills, 
And moved stilly 
Over the vast dim leagues of Maremma, 
Turned I backward 
My wandering steps. 
Far o’er the white-glimmering 
Breast of the Tyrrhene sea 
(Laid as in sleep at the feet of the hills) 
Rose, dropping liquid fires 
Into the wine-dark vault of heaven, 
The star of evening, 
Venus, the evening star: 
Eternal, serene, 
In deathless beauty 
Revolving ever 
Through the stellar spheres.” 


That is a fair specimen of these “Sospiri.” The artist’s 
eye, half closed, neither dreams nor sees too much. On the 
same page we find 


“ High o’er the shadowy heights 
Of the Volscian summits 
The full moon soared, 
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Soared slowly upward 
Like a golden nenuphar 
In a vaster Nilus.” 


That is even better. The artist has dipped his brush in 
imagination. 
“Like a golden nenuphar 
In a vaster Nilus.” 


The reach beyond the actual, the touch of unreality, the 
glamor of fanciful exaggeration, fixes the picture in our mind. 
If the landscape painter would move us as the sunset moved 
him, he must put more on the canvas than an exact copy of 
his scene; he must add something of himself, else how shall 
we be moved? The artist must add a commentary to his 
transcripts from nature, to help our eye, to bring us to his 
point of view, to set us face to face with the fresh revelation 
vouchsafed his finer sense. This commentary comes of 
imagination alone. 
Again, in “ High Noon on the Campagna” we have 


“And where, when the warm yellow moonlight floods the flats, 
Gaunt, laggard sheep browse spectrally for hours, 
While not less gaunt and spectral shepherds stand 
Brooding, or with hollow, vacant eyes 
Stare down the long perspectives of the dusk.” 


Where the imaginary commentary, the something more than 
realism, comes to our aid in the line, 


“Stare down the long perspectives of the dusk,” 


and illuminates the whole passage,— gives it the touch of 
wonder and unreality the scene would really have to the be- 
holder. Realism tovched with imagination may become 
poetry; but prose witnout imagination cannot even be rightly 
realistic. Full of abundant suggestion, then, are these “ Sos- 
piri,” though not always infused with imagination as in the 
two passages we have read, not always wrought into round 
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complete poems, each memorably distinct. The unity of thi 
book, however, is charming, the spell of a lotus country is oj 
every page; and one feels the ample pleasure of slow, suf 
cient utterance. ‘ 
But I have already overrun my space, and must put you of 
with a bare list of Mr. Sharp’s other works. “The Huma 
Inheritance” and “ Earth’s Voice,” his two earliest volume 
of verse, are now out of print; “Dante Gabriel Rosetti, 
record and study; the lives of Shelley‘and Heine and Brow 
ing in the Great Writers Series; the life and letters of Josep 
Severn; “Children of Tomorrow,” a romance; “A Fellow 
and his Wife (with Blanche Willis Howard), and critical an 
biographical notes to “Sonnets of the Century,” “ Song 
Poems and Sonnets of Shakespeare,” and “ Philip Bourly 
Marston,” three volumes of the Canterbury Poets Series. ~ 
This is no small output for a man in his thirties, and test 
fies to Mr. Sharp’s capacity for work. The life of Browniml 
was only undertaken after the poet’s death, and it was pub 
lished within three months of that time, yet it is neither hast 
nor careless, and contains the most temperate and just est 
mate of that great master, the best introduction to his wor 
we have. * 
If Mr. Sharp showed himself a sensitive child of the times 
in “Romantic Ballads,” and a successful experimenter 
“ Sospiri di Roma,” he has lately proved himself an ev 
‘more acute and daring innovator in “ Vistas.” Some tw 
years ago, when he was visiting Mr. Stedman in New Yor 
it was my privilege to hear Mr. Sharp read these remarkabl 
productions. It was not a public reading, by any means, bil 
entirely sud rosa. Closeted with this conjurer of weird sug 
gestion out of unwilling words, I was the delighted victim 
the spell-bound corpus vile of an editor, on whom things 
might be tried with impunity and with some little hope, I 
suppose, of predetermining the judgment of a larger audience, 
-I not only survive to this day, I believe that if every fale 
experimentum could be as thrilling as that, an editor’s lot” i 
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would be the most enviable of earthly fortunes. Luckless 
novelist, unhappy poets,—alas, it is not so! 


This collection of “ Vistas” seemed to me then, as it does 
now, one of the freshest inspirations in contemporary;letters. 


- 


PURITY 


BLiss CARMAN. 


|F I should bathe me for a thousand years, 

O love, my love, 
In crystal fountains full of many tears 
Of saints above ; 
If I should pray, 
And beat my breast, and fasting day by day, 
Weep bitterly ; 
As pure as you are pure I could not be, 
When, at still eventide, unto the light 
You raise your eyes, to watch a swallow’s flight}; 
Lost in the sky’s unfathomed mystery, 
Where God may be. 

HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 














THE BIRTH OF A SOUL 


“Enter with me into the dark zone 
of the human soul.” 
Emrt1a Parvo BazAn, 


A bedroom, austerely furnished, in an old city of Flanders. To the left, a 
“ Spanish throne,” as such beds are called, heavy with sombre woodwork 
and huge all-length canopy; with tall, dark, thick curtains at the top and at 
the bottom; and approached by three low wooden steps belonging to and 
running the whole length of the bed. In the bed a woman, about to give 
birth to a child. Kneeling at a chair betwixt the head of the bed and the 
bare table with dull green cloth, on which is a low-shaded reading lamp, is a 
man, the father of the unborn child. To his left, a Sister of Mercy, also 
kneeling, but at the lowest of the three steps of the bed. To his right, 
kneeling at a chair near the table, a priest. The door of the room, to the 
right behind the bed, conspicuous by its black-oak panelling. At the oppo- 
site side of the room from the bed: to the right, a tall, fantastically carved 
black-oak clock, with clay-white face, with hands broken and dangling this 
way and that; beyond it, to the left, in a deep-set recess, an old Flemish 
window. 


THE PRIEsT (&neeling at a chair, praying aloud )—O God, 
may the child that cometh unto us from Thee be blessed by 
Thee to purity and strength. May he come as a scourge to 


the wrong-doer, as a message of peace to the righteous. 

THE MAN (kneeling at a chair near the head of the bed, 
praying silently) —O God, may the child that is to be bom 
to us not be a man-child. Already, already, O God, the curse 
that is within me has descended into the third generation. 

THE PRIEST (fraying aloud)—And if the child be a 
woman-child, O Lord, may she be a lamp of light in dark 
places, a godly presence among the evil. 

THE WOMAN (fraying in the silence)—-O God, may the 
child that is within me not be a woman-child, so that she 
may never know the bitterness of shame and all the heritage 
of woman’s woe. 

ANOTHER (unseen and unheard: in the deep shadow at the 
end of the bed) — Thou living thing within the womb, when 
thou art born I shall dwell within thee as thy soul. And the 
sin of the woman, the which I am, shall lie like a canker- 
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worm within thy heart: and the evil of the man, the which I 
am, shall eat into thy inmost being. And thou shalt grow in 
corruption. And thy end shall be nothingness. 

THE PrIkEsT (a/oud) — Have mercy, O God, upon this im- 
mortal soul ! 

THE OTHER (in the shadow) —For in the shadow of hell 
wast thou conceived, and out of the horror of the grave I 
come. 

THE SISTER OF MERCY (aloud, kneeling betwixt the table 
and the bed) — Amen! Hear, O Blessed Mary; hear, oh, 
hear! 

THE MAN — Have pity upon us! 

THE MoTHER— O Christ, Son of Mary, save me! 

THE PRIEST (aloud ) — For it is Thine! 

THE SISTER OF MERCY (a/oud ) — Thine! 

THE OTHER (in the shadow) — Mine! 


Silence for some minutes. The clock ticks loudly. A sound as of an 
opening and closing door somewhere. The Priest looks up for a moment, 
thinking he heard someone rise from the deep-set window-seat at the far end 
of the chamber and come slowly across the room. But he sees noone. He 
bends his head again, and prays inaudibly. 


THE MAN (with his face buried in his hands) —If it be 
possible, let this thing 


Stops, as there comes from the bed a sound of low, shaken sobs. 


THE WoMAN (below her breath) . . . Even so, Virgin 
Mother, Most Pure! 

THE OTHER (in the shadow) — Yea, so. 

Again, a prolonged silence. All wait, knowing the woman’s agony is at 
hand. The right hand of the father shakes as though he were in an ague. 
The sweat on his forehead moves slowly down his face in large, heavy 
drops. 

THE MAN (suddenly) — Who knocks? 

THE Priest — No one knocked. 

THE WoMAN (in a high, faint, perishing voice)— Who 
knocks? 
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The Sister of Mercy rises and goes to the door. Opens and closes it, 
saying, as she returns to her post: 

THE SISTER OF MERCY — There is no one there. 

THE WoMAN (shri/ly) — Who came in just now? 

THE SISTER OF MERCY —No one. It is I. 

THE WoMAN (tx a low, sighing tone) —It is the end. 

THE OTHER (ix the shadow) —It is the beginning of the 
end. 

A prolonged silence, save for the endless moaning and occasional convul- 


sive cries of the woman. At last the Priest rises, and sits by the table. He 
pulls the shaded lamp towards him, and begins to read from a book: 


THE PRIEST — Unto us a Child is born 


The woman sits up convulsively in bed, with her face turned almost round 
upon her right shoulder, her eyes staring in horror. 


THE WoMAN — Who touched me? 
THE SISTER OF MERCY (rising) — Hush! 


She comes over to the bed, gently persuades the woman to lie back, and 
then kneels beside the bed. 

THE SISTER OF MERCY— There is no one here but those 
who love you. There is no one here but those whom you 
see. 

THE OTHER (in the shadow) — And I! 

In the heavy curtains behind the bed a current of air seems to move fora 
moment. 

THE WOMAN (white with fear, whispering) — Who sighed 
behind me? 

THE SISTER OF MERCY — There is no one here but those 
who love you. There is no one here but those whom you 
see. 


Again silence, but for the monotonous moaning of the woman. The clock 
strikes the quarter. The man rises, goes to the window, stares forth stead- 
ily, then returns. 


THE MAN — There is no one there. 


The woman’s limbs move slowly heneath the coverlet. Her breathing is 
high and quick, though ever and again it stops abruptly. Her hands wander 
restlessly to and fro, ceaselessly plucking at nothing. 
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THE SISTER OF MERCY (2 a low voice) — Ave Maria! 


* The woman’s hands never cease their pluck, pluck, plucking at nothing. 


THE PRIEST (muttering to himself) — It will soon be over. 
THE OTHER (in the shadow) — It has begun. 


The man rises, goes to the window, stares forth steadily, then returns. 
THE MAN — There is no one there. 


The woman’s hands cease their wandering, sidelong pluck, pluck, pluck. 
She raises both hands slowly, rigid, emaciated. When they are above her 
head they suddenly fall. The right strikes the wooden edge of the bed, and 
hangs stiffly by its side. The Sister of Mercy replaces it, the woman watch- 
ing her fixedly. 

THE PRIEST (starting up suddenly, and trembling) — My 
brethren, if so be 

THE MAN ({ pointing) — What — who —is that? 

THE PRIEST — My son, there is nought there. 

THE MAN — Who stirred in the deep shadow at the end 
of the bed? 

THE SISTER OF MERCY —Hush! for the love of God! 
The woman is in labour. 

There is a sound as of someone drowning in a morass: a horrible strug- 
gling and choking. 

THE Priest (holding up a small crucifix) —O God, have 
pity upon us! 

THE SISTER OF MERCY —O Christ, have pity upon us! 

THE MAN (feering into the shadowy gloom at the end of the 
bed) —O Thou, have pity upon us! 

THE PRIEST (chanting) — O Death, where is thy sting! 

THE OTHER (in the shadow) — In thy birth, O Life! 

THE PRIEST (chanting) —O Grave, where is thy victory! 

THE OTHER (22 the shadow) —I am come. 


There is a sudden cessation of sound. The Sister of Mercy lifts something 
from the bed. There is a low, thin wail. The man does not see, and does 
not seem to hear. He kneels at his chair, but his head is turned away, and 
he stares fixedly towards the window. 


THE SISTER OF MERCY — She is dead. 
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THE Priest —O God, receive her soul! O Christ, have 
pity upon her! O most Holy Mother of God, have mercy 
upon her! 

THE OTHER (in the shadow) — Woman, abide yet a little. 
Give me thy life. 

THE SISTER OF MERCY — The child liveth. It is a man- 
child. 

THE PRIEST (touching the man) —It is a man-child. 

THE MAN (still staring fixedly at the window, repeats, in a 
slow, dull voice) —It is a man-child. 

The man slowly rises, turns, and walks to the bedside. He stares upon 
the dead face. 

THE PRIEST (ending rapidly)—As it was in the begin. 
ning —— 

THE SISTER OF MERCY — Is now 

A VOICE (near the window) — And ever shall be. 

THE PRIEST (trembling) — Who spoke? 

THE SISTER OF MERCY — No one. 

The Priest falls on his knees, and, covering his eyes, prays fervently. 
The man lifts the child from the Sister’s arms, Its eyes open upon him 
As he looks at it his face grows ashy pale. His whole body trembles. His 
eyes seem as though they would strain from their sockets. 

THE PRIEST (rising, and in a loud, clear voice) —O Death, 
where is thy sting! 

The man looks at what was the woman. 

THE PriEsT—O Grave, where is thy victory! ‘ 
THE MAN (looking on the face of the child, who is fixedly 
staring beyond him) — Here.—From the American edition of a 

book of short stories by WILLIAM SHARP. 
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GYPSY “SEGUIDILLAS” 


I 
O, tell the moon which lies 
Upon the crown of night, 
She need not shine. My sweetheart’s eyes 
Will give me ample light. 


Il 
Sometimes her pearly tears 
For joy’s excess have roiled; 
And their encrystalled spheres 
I once embalmed in gold. 


III 
As sadly sulks the moon 
When clouds conceal the stars, 
So, mournfully, I swoon 
If aught my love debars. 


IV 
When, in the evening sky, 
The glinting stars arise 
I hear her step. Her lips are nigh 
With all sweet sorceries. 


v 
The queenly moon above 
Is not so fair as she; 
Her rose-cheeked dimples tinged by love 
Were kisses given by me! 
JOEL BENTON. 











NANCY BOYD’S LAST SERMON 


me T was the lonesome time of the year; not 
November, that accomplishment of a gracious 
death, but the moment before the conscious 
spring, when water courses have not yet stirred 
in awakening, and buds are only dreamed of 
by trees still asleep but for the sweet trouble 
within their wood. When the air finds as yet no response to 
the thrill beginning to creep where roots lie blind in the dark; 
when life is at the one dull, flat instant before culmination 
and movement. I had gone down post-haste to the little vil- 
lage of Tiverton, in response to the news sent me by a dear 
country woman, that Nancy Boyd, whom I had not seen since 
my long absence in Europe, was dying of “galloping con- 
sumption.” Nancy wanted to bid me good-bye. Hiram Cole 
met me, lean-jawed, dust-colored, wrinkled as of old, with 
the overalls necessitated by his “sleddin’” at least four inches 
too short. Not the Pyramids themselves were such potent 
evidence that time may stand still withal, as this lank, stoop- 
ing figure, line for line exactly what it had been five years 
before. Hiram helped me into the pung, took his place be- 
side me, and threw a conversational “ Huddup” to the rakish- 
looking sorrel colt. We dashed sluing away down the 
country road, and then I turned to look at my old friend. 
He was steadfastly gazing at the landscape ahead, the while 
he passed one wiry hand over his face, to smooth out its 
broadening smile. He was glad to see me, but his private 
code of decorum forbade the betrayal of any such “shaller” 
emotion. 

“Well, Hiram,” I began, “Tiverton looks exactly the 
same, doesn’t it? And poor Nancy, how is she?” 

“ Nancy’s pretty low,” said Hiram, drawing his mitten over 
the hand that had been used to iron out his smile, and giving 
critical attention to the colt’s off hind-leg. “She hil’ her 
own all winter, but now, come spring, she’s breakin’ up 
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mighty fast. They don’t cal’late she’ll live more’n a day or 
two.” 

“Her poor husband! How will he get along without her!” _ 

Hiram turned upon me with vehemence. 

“ Why, don’t you know?” saidhe. “Aint nobody told ye? 
She aint got no husband.” 

“What! Is the Cap’n dead?” 

“Dead? Bless you, he’s divorced from Nancy, an’ married 
another woman, two year ago come this May!” 

I was amazed, and Hiram looked at me with the undis- 
guised triumph of one who has news to sell, be it good or 
bad. 

“But Nancy has written me!” I said. “She told me the 
neighborhood gossip; why didn’t she tell me that?” 

“ Pride, I s’pose, pride,” said Hiram. “ You can’t be sure 
how misery ’ll strike folks. It’s like a September gale; some 
barns ’1l blow down, an’ some shanties ’Il stan’ the strain. But 
there! Nancy’s had more to bear from the way she took her 
troubles than from the troubles themselves. Ye see, ’twas 
this way. Cap’n Jim had his own reasons for wantin’ to get 
rid of her, an’ I guess there was a time when he treated her 
pretty bad. I guess he as good’s turned her out o’ house 
and home, an’ when he sued for divorce for desertion, she 
never said a word; an’ he got it, an’ up an’ married, as soon 
as the law ’’dallow. Nancy never opened her head all through 
it. She jest settled down, with a bed an’ a chair or two, in 
that little house she owned down by Willer Brook, an’ took 
in tailorin’ an’ mendin’. One spell, she bound shoes. The 
whole town was with her till she begun carryin’ on like a 
crazed creatur’, as she did arterwards.” 

My heart sank. Poor Nancy! if she had really incurred 
the public scorn, it must have been through dire extremity. 

“You see,” Hiram continued, “folks were sort o’ tried 
with her from the beginnin’. You know what a good outfit 
she had from her mother’s side,— bureaus, an’ beddin’, an’ 
everything complete? Well, she left it all right there in the 
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house for Jim to use, an’ when he brought his new woman 
home, there the things set jest the same, an’ he never said a 
word. I don’t deny he ought to done different, but then, if 
Nancy wouldn’t look out for her own interests, you can’t 
blame him so much, now can ye? But the capsheaf come 
about a year ago, when Nancy had a smart little sum 0’ 
money left her—nigh on to a hunderd dollars. Jim he'd 
got into debt, an’ his oxen died, an’, one thing an’ another, he 
was all wore out, an’ had rheumatic fever, an’ if you'll believe 
it, Nancy she went over an’ done the work, an’ let his wife 
nuss him. She wouldn’t step foot into the bedroom, they 
said; she never see Jim once, but there she was, slavin’ over 
the wash-tub and ironin’-board,—an’ as for that money, I 
guess it went for doctor’s stuff and what all, for Jim bought 
a new yoke of oxen in the spring.” 

“But the man! the other wife! how could they?” 

“Oh, Hiram’s wife ’s a pretty tough-hided creatur’, an’ as 
for him, I al’ays thought the way Nancy acted took him 
kinder by surprise, an’ he had to give her her head, and let 
her act her pleasure. But it made a sight o’ town talk. 
Some say Nancy aint quite bright to carry on so, an’ the 
women folks seem to think she’s a good deal to blame, one 
way or another. Anyhow, she’s had a hard row to hoe 
Here we be, an’ there’s Hannah at. the foreroom winder. 
You wont think o’ goin’ over to Nancy’s till arter supper, 
will ye?” 


When I sat alone beside Nancy’s bed that night, I had 
several sides of her sad story in mind, but none of them les 
sened the dreariness of the tragedy. Before my brief acquain- 
tance with her, Nancy was widely known as a travelling 
preacher, one who had “the power.” She must have beena 
strangely attractive creature in those early days, alert, in- 
tense, with a magnetic reaching into another life that set her 
aside from the commoner phases of a common day, and 
crowned, as with flame, by an unceasing aspiration for the 
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highest. At thirty, she married a dashing sailor, marked by 
the sea, even to the rings in his ears, and when I knew them, 
they were solidly comfortable and happy in a way very 
reassuring to one who could understand Nancy’s tempera- 
ment; for she was one of those who, at every step, are flung 
aside from the world’s sharp corners, bruised and bleeding. 
As to the storm and shipwreck of her life, I learned no par- 
ticulars essentially new. Evidently her husband had suddenly 
run amuck, either from the monotony of his inland days, or 
from the strange passion he had conceived for a woman who 
was Nancy’s opposite. 

That night, I sat in the poor, bare little room, beside the 
billowing feather-bed where Nancy lay propped upon pillows, 
and gazing with bright, glad eyes into my face, one thin little 
hand clutching mine with the grasp of a soul who holds 
desperately to life. And yet Nancy was not clinging to life 
itself; she only seemed to be, because she clung to love. 

“I’m proper glad to see ye,” she kept saying, “proper 

lad.” 

¢ We were quite alone. The fire burned cheerily in the 
kitchen stove, and a cheap little clock over the mantel ticked 
unmercifully fast; it seemed in haste for Nancy to be gone. 
The curtains were drawn lest the thrifty window plants should 
be frostbitten, and several tumblers of jelly on the oilcloth- 
covered table bore witness that the neighbors had put aside 
their moral scruples and their social delicacy, and were giving 
of their best, albeit to one whose ways were not their ways. 
But Nancy herself was the centre and light of the room,—so 
frail, so clean, with her plain night-cap and coarse white night- 
gown, and the small checked shawl folded primly over her 
shoulders. Thin as she was, she looked scarcely older than 
when I had seen her, five years before; yet since then she 
had walked through a blacker valley than the one before 
her. 

“Now don’t you get all nerved up when I cough,” she said, 
lying back exhausted after a paroxysm. “I’ve got used to 
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it; it don’t trouble me no more’n a mosquiter. I want to 
have a real good night now, talkin’ over old times.” 

“You must try to sleep,” I said. ‘The doctor will blame 
me if I let you talk.” 

“No, he won’t,” said Nancy, shrewdly. “He knows I 
aint got much time afore me, an’ I guess he wouldn’t deny 
me the good on ’t. That’s what I sent for ye for, dear; [| 
aint had anybody I could speak out to in five year, an’ | 
wanted to speak out afore I died. Do you remember how 
you used to come over an’ eat cold biled dish for supper, that 
last summer you was down here?” 

“Oh, don’t I, Nancy! there never was anything like it, 
Such cold potatoes —” 

*“ Biled in the pot-liquor!” she said, a knowing gleam in her 
blue eyes. “That’s the way; only everybody don’t know, 
An’ do you remember the year we had greens way into the 
fall, an’ I wouldn’t tell you what they was? Well, I will 
now; there was chickweed, an’ pusley, an’ mustard, an’ 
Aaron’s-rod, an’ I donno what all.” 

“Not Aaron’s-rod, Nancy! it never would have been so 
good!” 

“It’s truth an’ fact! I biled Aaron’s-rod, an’ you eat it. 
That was the year Miss Blaisdell was mad because you had 
so many meals over to my house, an’ said it was the last time 
she’d take summer boarders an’ have the neighbors feed ’em.” 

“They were good old days, Nancy!” 

“I guess they were! yes, indeed, I guess so! Now, dear, 
I s’pose you’ve heard what I’ve been through sence you 
went away?” 

I put the thin hand to my cheek. “Yes,” I said, “I have 
heard.” 

“ Well, now, I want to tell you the way it ’pears to me. 
You'll hear the neighbors’ side, an’ arter I’m gone, they'll 
tell you I was underwitted or bold. They’ve been proper 
good to me sence I’ve been sick, but law! what do they know 
about it, goin’ to bed at nine o’clock, an’ gettin’ up to feed 
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the chickens an’ go to meetin’ with their husbands? No 
more’n the dead! An’ so I want to tell ye my story myself. 
Now don’t you mind my coughin’, dear! It don’t hurt to 
speak of, an’ I feel better arter it. 

“Well, I dunno where to begin. The long an’ short of it 
was, dear, James he got kinder uneasy on land, an’ then he 
was tried with me, an’ then he told me, one night, when he 
spoke out, that he didn’t care about me as he used to, an’ he 
never should, an’ we couldn’t live no longer under the same 
roof. He was going off the next day to sea, or to the devil, 
he said, so he needn’t go crazy seein’ Mary Ann Worthen’s 
face lookin’ at him all the time. It aint any use tryin’ to tell 
how I felt. Some troubles aint no more’n a dull pain, an’ 
some are like cuts and gashes. You can feel your heart 
drop, drop, like water off the eaves. Mine dropped for a 
good while arter that. Well, you see I’d been through the 
first stages of it. I’d been eat up by jealousy, an’ I’d slaved 
like a dog to get him back; but now it had got beyond such 
folderol. He was in terrible trouble, an’ I’d got to get him 
out. An’I guess ’twas then that I begun to feel as if I was 
his mother, instead of his wife. ‘Jim,’ says I, (somehow 
I have to say James, now we’re separated!) ‘don’t you fret. 
I'll go off an’ leave ye, an’ you can get clear of me accordin’” 
to law, if you want to. I’m sure you cam. I sha’n’t care.’ 
He turned an’ looked at me as if I was crazed or he was him- 
self. ‘You won’t care?’ he says. ‘No,’ says I, ‘I sha’n’t 
care.’ I said it real easy, for twas true. Somehow I’d got 
beyond caring. My heart dropped blood, but I couldn’t bear 
to have him in trouble. ‘They al’ays told me I was cut out 
for an old maid,’ I says, ‘an’ I guess lam. Housekeeping’s 
a chore, anyway. You let all the stuff set right here jest as 
we’ve had it, an’ ask Cap’n Fuller to come an’ bring his chist ; 
an’ I'll settle down in the Willer Brook house an’ make but- 
ton-holes. It’s real pretty work.’ You see, the reason I was 
so high for it was ’t I knew if he went to sea he’d get in with 
a swearin’, drinkin’ set, as he did afore, an’ in them days such 
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carryin’s-on were dretful to me. If I’d known he’d mary, ] ~ 


dunno what course I should ha’ took; for nothin’ could ha’ 
made that seem right to me, arter all had come and gone, 
But I jest thought how James was a dretful handy man 
about the house, an’ I knew he set by Capt’n Fuller. The 
Capt’n aint no real home, you know, an’ I thought they’d 
admire to bach it together.” 

“Did you ever wonder whether you had done right? Did 
you ever think it would have been better for him to keep hig 
promises to you and be unhappy?” 

A shade of trouble crossed her face. 

“T guess I did!” she owned. “At first, I was so anxious 
to get out of his way I never thought of anything else; but 
when I got settled down here, an’ hed all my time for spec’ 
latin’ on things, I was a good deal put to ’t whether I’d done 
the best anybody could. But I didn’t reason much in them 
days; I jest felt. All was, I couldn’t bear to have James 
tied to me when he’d got so’s to hate me. Well, then he 
married —” 

“ Was she a good woman?” 

“Good enough, yes; a leetle mite coarse-grained, but well 
meanin’ all through. Well, now, you know the neighbors 
blamed me for lettin’ her have my things. Why, bless you, 
I didn’t need ’em! An’ Jim had used them so many years 
he’d ha’ missed ’em if they’d been took away. Then he 
never was forehanded, an’ how could he ha’ furnished a house 
all over again, I’d like to know? The neighbors never under- 
stood. The amount of it was, they never was put in jest such 
a place, any of ’em.” 

“O Nancy, Nancy! ” I said, “you cared for just one thing, 
and it was gone. You didn’t care for the tables and chairs 
that were left behind! ” 

Two tears came and dimmed her bright blue eyes. Her 
firm, delicate mouth quivered. 

“Yes,” she said, “you see how ’twas. I knew you 
would. Well, arter he was married, there was a spell when 
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‘twas pretty tough. Sometimes I couldn’t hardly help goin’ 
over there by night an’ peekin’ into the winder, and seein’ 
how they got along. I went jest twice. The first time 
was late in the fall, an’ she was preservin’ pears by lamp- 
light. I looked into the kitchin winder jest as she was 
bendin’ over the stove, tryin’ the syrup, an’ he was holdin’ 
the light for her to see. I dunno what she said, but ’twas 
suthin’ that made ’em both laugh out, an’ then they turned 
an’ looked at one another, proper pleased. I dunno why, 
but it took right hold of me, an’ I started runnin’, an’ I 
never stopped till I got in here an’ onto my own bed. I 
thought ’twould ha’ been massiful if death had took me that 
night, but I’m glad it didn’t, dear, I’m glad it didn’t! I 
shouldn’t ha’ seen ye, if it had, an’ there’s a good many 
things I shouldn’t ha’ time to study out. You jest put a 
mite o’ cayenne pepper in that cup, and turn some hot water 
onit. It kinder warms me up.” 

After a moment’s rest, she began again. 

“The next time I peeked was the last, for that night they ’d 
had some words, an’ they both set up straight as a mack’rel, 
an’ wouldn’t speak to one another. That hurt me most of 
anything. I never ’ve got over the feelin’ that I was James’s 
mother, an’ that night I felt sorter bruised all through, as if 
some stranger ’d been hurtin’him. So I never went spyin’ on 
’em no more. I felt as if I couldn’t stand it. But when 
I went to help her with the work, that time he was sick, I 
guess the neighbors thought I hadn’t any sense of how a 
right-feelin’ woman ought to act. I guess they thought I 
was sorter coarse and low, an’ didn’t realize what I’d been 
through. “Dear, don’t you never believe it. The feelin’ 
that’s between husband an’ wife’s like a live creatur’, an’ 
when he told me that night, that he didn’t prize me no more, 
he wounded it; an’ when he married the other woman, he 
killed it dead. If he ’d ha’ come back to me then, an’ swore 
he was the same man I married, I could ha’ died for him, 
jest as I would this minute, but he never should ha’ touched 
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me. But suthin’ had riz up in the place o’ th’ feelin’ I had 
first, so ’t I never could ha’ helped doin’ for him any more’n 
if he ’d been my own child.” 

“Tn heaven they neither marry nor are given in marriage!” 

“T guess that’s it,” said Nancy. “Only you have to live 
through a good deal afore you understand it. Well, now, 
dear, I’m comin’ to the end. There’s one thing that’s come 
to me while I’ve been livin’ through this, that I aint never 
heard anybody mention; an’ I want you to remember it, so’s 
you can tell folks that are in great trouble the way I’ve been. 
I’ve been thinkin’ of it out that there’s jest so much of every- 
thing in the world,—so much gold, so much silver, so many 
di’monds. You can’t make no more nor no less. All you 
can do is to pass em about from hand to hand, so’t some- 
times here ’ll be somebody that’s rich, and then it’ll slip 
away from him, an’ he’ll be poor. Now, accordin’ to my 
lights, it’s jes’ so with love. There’s jest so much, an’ when 
it’s took away from you, an’ passed over to somebody else, 
it’s alive, it’s there, same as ever it was. So’t you aint goin’ 
to say it’s all holler and empty, this world. You're goin’ to 
say, ‘ Well, it’s some’ers, if ’taint with me!’” 

Nancy had straightened herself without the support of her 
pillows. Her eyes were bright. A faint flush had come upon 
her cheeks. A doctor would have found in the scene indis- 
putable proof that a devoted friend might make a wretched 
nurse. 

“My home was broke up,” she went on, “ but there’s a 
nice, pretty home there jest the same. There’s a contented 
couple livin’ in it, an’ what if the wife aint me? It aint no 
matter. P’r’aps it’s a lot better that somebody else should 
have it that couldn’t get along alone, an’ not me, that can see 
the rights of things. Jest so much love, dear—don’t you 
forget that — no matter where ’tis! An’ James could take his 
love away from me, but the Lord A’mighty himself can’t take 
mine from him. An’ so ’tis, the world over. You can allers 
love folks, an’ do for ’em, even if your doin’ ’s only breakin’ 
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your heart an’ givin’ ’em up. An’ do you s’pose there’s any 
sp’ere 0’ life where I sha’n’t be allowed to do somethin’ for 
James? I guess not, dear, I guess not, even if it’s only 
keepin’ away from him.” 


Nancy lived three days, in a state of delighted content 
with us and our poor ministrations: and only once did we 
approach the subject of that solemn night. As the end drew 
near, I became more and more anxious to know if she had a 
wish unfulfilled, and at length I ventured to ask her softly, 
when we were alone, 

“ Would you like to see him?” 

Her bright eyes looked at me in a startled way. 

“ No, dear, no,” she said, evidently surprised that I could 
ask it. ‘Bless you, no!” 

ALICE BROWN. 
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NOTES| 


A NEW volume by Mr. William Sharp is soon to appear, 

It will contain — among others—the two sketches en- 
titled “ A Northern Night” and “ The Birth of a Soul” which 
have appeared in THE CHAP-Book, and will begin what is to 
be called the Green Tree Library. 


This Green Tree Library, the publishers tell us, is to be 
“a series of books representing what may broadly be called 
the new movement in literature. The intention is to publish 
uniformly the best of the so-called decadent writings of various 
countries, done into English and consistently brought together 
for the first time.” 


Mr. Richard Hovey, the author of “The Marriage of 
Guenevere” and “ Seaward,” has just finished the translation 
of four of the plays of Maurice Maeterlinck: “ Princess 
Maleine,” “The Seven Princesses,” “The Intruder” and 
“The Blind.” They will be published next month in the new 
Green Tree Library. 


Mr. George Moore’s new novel will not be published in the 
Idler, as the Critic has announced, but in Mr. Jerome’s newer 
periodical, Today. 


Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane are to separate, I 
hear. Just how their excellent list of books is to be divided 
is not yet made public, but that both are to continue in the 
publishing business is certain. Mr. Mathews will also have a 
second-hand book department and he will retain the old shop 
in Vigo street. Mr. Lane, I understand, is to open offices on 
the other side of the street, confining himself, however, to the 
publishing business. The sign of the Bodley Head goes with 
him. The announcement of this dissolution of partnership 
is of not a little interest and import to book lovers and book 
collectors and even, I conceive, to book readers as well. The 
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firm has done so much that is attractive in manufacture, has 
shown, at times, such excellent taste, and has brought out so 
many new and novel things, that I cannot help feeling un- 
happy that the association has to end. There is, however, a 
possibility that we shall have just twice as many attractive 
books in the future, in which case the public will have cause 
for rejoicing, although, to be sure, I should fear eventual dis- 
aster for the rival houses. I wonder if there will be two 
Yellow Books in the future! 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


BAN AND ARRIERE BAN: A Rally of Fugitive 
Rhymes by ANDREW LANG. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 16mo. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA by GEORGE 
MEREDITH. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


MAD SIR UCHTRED OF THE HILLS by S. R. 


CROCKETT. New York: Macmillan & Co. 16mo. $1.25. 


A CHANGE OF AIR by ANTHONY Hope. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 16mo. $.75. 


DAY-DREAMS AND NIGHT-MARES by FRED GRANT 
Younc. Groveland, Mass.: Hermitage Publishing Co. 
16mo. 
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© upenstigh the contributors to forthcoming issues of THE 
CHA P-BOOK the following well-known writers may be 
mentioned : 


PAUL VERLAINE. MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
PauL Du CHAILLU. LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
GILBERT PARKER. CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
Biss CARMAN. JouHn H. Boner. 
GERTRUDE HALL. RICHARD Hovey. 
RICHARD BURTON. EUGENE FIELD. 
HARRISON S. Morris. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


F 


The Publishers have to announce that Numbers I, II, Ill and 
LV of THE CHAP-BOOK are now entirely out of print, and 
subscriptions can begin only with the issue of July 15. 


¢ 


The next number of THE CHAP-BOOK will contain 
an article on the posters of EDWARD PENFIELD, illus- 
trated with full-page reproductions of his work. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 





THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


VISTAS 
BY WILLIAM SHARP. 600 copies, printed at the University Press 
on laid paper. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 mez. 

To appear in the GREEN TREE LIBRARY. 

“It would be superfluous to commend the high merit of such writing as 
this. And such as this, much else in the book also is. It is a book of rare 
excellence and real charm; a book to be read and re-read until the vistas 
beyond vistas which it contains have revealed their full beauty and signifi- 
cance.” — The Academy. 


THE PLAYS OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


“Princess Maleine,” “The Intruder,’ “The Blind,” “The Seven Prin- 
cesses.” Translated by RICHARD HOVEY, with an introductory 
essay on Symbolism and cover design—“The Green Tree’—by 
Henry McCarter. Printed at the University Press on laid paper. 600 
copies. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 met. 

To appear in the GREEN TREE LIBRARY. 


A JUNE ROMANCE 


BY NORMAN GALE. First American edition. With a titlepage and 
tailpiece designed by Basil Johnson. Printed at the Rugby Press on 
antique paper. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Gale is best known in America as the author of “‘ Orchard Songs” 
and “‘A Country Muse.” His prose, however, is much thought of in 
England, and the first edition of “A June Romance,” although issued in 
1892, is now very scarce and valuable. In this new form it ought to find a 
large and ready sale. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


TALES OF THE FAR NORTH, BY GILBERT PARKER. New 
edition. Printed at the University Press on laid paper. 18mo, 318 
pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25 met. 


“Mr. Gilbert Parker’s book of Canadian tales has delighted us for more 
than one reason. The tales themselves are remarkable, and the language in 
which they are told is always distinguished. Mr. Parker has a thoroughly 
good notion of what a short story ought to be, and more than two or 
stories in his book are as good as can be.” — Speaker. 


“Love and adventure go well together if the characters are well chosen 
and the scenes realistic. Some of the stories before us are perfect in these 
respects, and all are written in a style that attracts as well asinterests. Mr. 
Parker’s writings are too well known to need much comment in our columns. 
Suffice it to say that for pathos and incident it would be hard to beat 
them.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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SONNETS OF THE WINGLESS HOURS | 


-BY EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. Square 16mo, 115 pages. Price, $1 


A series of one hundred remarkable sonnets by the author of “Th 
New Medusa,” “ Imaginary Sonnets,” “‘ The Fountain of Youth,” etc, 


“ The book seems to me the most noteworthy of its kind which has 
peared since the publication of William Watson’s ‘ Epigrams’ in 1884.7"— 
ArtTuHuR StepMan in The Dial. . 


THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE 


A PLAY BY W. B. YEATS. With a frontispiece by Mr. } 
Beardsley. Printed at the University Press. 16mo. Price, $1.00, 


A charming little poem by one of the cleverest of the younger E 
poets. It was first produced at the Avenue Theatre, London, in 


1894. 
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SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS 


BY GEORGE SANTAYANA. Second Edition. With a titlepage d 
signed by the author. Printed at the University Press on laid pape 
x6mo. Buckram. Price, $1.25 xe?. ¢ 
“ None of the recent graduates (Harvard) who have attempted 

not even Mr. Woodberry,—shows such an easy mastery of poetic il 

bers as this Spaniard, to whom English rhythm is so native, and af 

same time so expressive of high thought.”—Sfringfield Republican, 


LINCOLN’S GRAVE 


A POEM BY MAURICE THOMPSON. With a titlepage by Gea 
H. Hallowell. Printed at the University Press. 16mo. Price, $i < 


“ Lincoln’s Grave” was the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Poem of 18 
was read before the Society in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. 

“If we are not mistaken, a poem of permanent value was added 
literature when Mr. Thompson read these moving stanzas in Sand 
Theatre last summer. . . . His art is well nigh perfect, and wel 
sure that the exalted patriotism of the poem will awake hearty : 
and acclaim wherever it may be read.”’—/ndianafolis News. ‘ 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY 


HIS LIFE AND HIS WORK, WITH SELECTIONS FROM] 
POEMS, BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. With a pai : 1 
from a drawing by August F. Jaccaci. Printed at the De Vinne Pi 
on English laid paper. 450 copies. 18mo. Price, $1-25. 

Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, writes on the 

ment of the book: “I am delighted to hear ofit. It is a thi 

have often said ought to be done,— must be done, in fact,—if O 

nessy is to keep the place he deserves among the poets of his age.” = 

Sold by ail booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by - 


STONE & KIMBALL, The Caxton Building, Chica 
Press of Graves & Henry, Cambridge 
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